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Teachers’  Reading  of  Non-Fiction 

Douglas  Waples  ^ 


At  the  instance  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  a 
study  was  commenced  about  a  year 
ago  to  develop  a  procedure  for  distin¬ 
guishing  the  reading  interests  of  typical 
adult  groups  in  the  field  of  non-fiction. 
The  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
teachers  in  summer  schools  at  the  time 
made  this  professional  group  an  easy 
prey  for  the  investigator.  Hence,  data 
concerning  reading  preferences  in  non¬ 
fiction  were  gathered  from  several 
groups  of  teachers. 

The  groups  of  teachers  were  selected 
with  reference  to  age,  sex,  amount  of 
schooling,  subjects  taught,  and  envi¬ 
ronment.  For  sake  of  comparison,  data 
were  also  gathered  from  groups  that 
differ  conspicuously  from  teachers;  for 
example,  farmers  in  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  factory  girls  in  Chicago,  and 
boys  in  the  twelfth  grade  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  High  School.  The 
data  are  important  not  so  much  for 
what  they  show  regarding  the  interest 
patterns  themselves  as  for  the  sugges¬ 
tions  they  offer  toward  further  studies 
of  teachers’  reading,  since  the  data  sug¬ 
gest  that  what  teachers  like  to  read 
bears  a  significant  relation  both  to  pro¬ 
fessional  success  and  to  deficiencies  in 
the  non-professional  content  of  teacher¬ 
training  curricula. 

'  University  of  Chicago. 


The  instrument  used  to  determine 
reading  preferences  was  a  classified  list 
of  575  questions.  Each  question  was 
rated  for  relative  interest  on  a  three- 
point  scale.  The  values  for  each  of 
115  main  topics,  to  which  the  575 
questions  were  subordinated  in  sets  of 
five  questions  for  each  topic,  were  then 
calculated  and  the  115  topics  were 
ranked  by  deciles  to  show  their  rela¬ 
tive  appeal  to  members  of  each  group. 

The  575  questions  composing  the 
check-list  had  been  previously  selected 
by  an  adequate  sampling  of  non-fiction 
periodical  literature  addressed  to  the 
general  reader  and  published  in  this 
country  since  1918;  so  the  list  is  pre¬ 
sumably  inclusive.  Mean  deviations  of 
the  scores  for  each  topic  show  a  prob¬ 
able  error  of  one-third  for  the  decile 
ranks.  That  is,  for  the  groups  studied, 
the  chances  are  only  about  one  in 
twenty  that  the  decile  ranks  are  in 
error  by  so  much  as  one  whole  rank. 
The  evidence  concerning  the  attitudes 
of  the  various  groups  toward  the  topics, 
as  indicated  by  the  decile  ranks,  is 
therefore  highly  reliable.  The  data 
have  as  yet  been  studied  only  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  defects  in  the  topical 
check-list.  Hence  interpretations  would 
be  premature.  Certain  examples  of 
the  data  may  be  selected,  however,  to 
indicate  the  group  attitudes  of  teachers 
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to  topics  of  contemporary  concern  as 
compared  with  the  attitudes  of  one 
group  of  high-school  pupils  and  with 
those  of  other  adult  groups.  But  the 
reader  must  supply  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tions  until  further  study  has  supplied 
trustworthy  criteria. 

SEX  DIFFERENCES 
One  significant  factor  in  the  reading 
interests  of  teachers  is  sex.  That  other 
factors  are  also  significant  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  correlation  co¬ 
efficient  between  the  list  of  1 1 5  topics 
as  ranked  separately  by  men  and  by 
women  high-school  teachers  is  only 
.56  —  .04,  whereas  the  r  for  elemen¬ 
tary-  and  high-school  teachers  of  the 
same  sex,  both  women,  is  .83  —  .02. 

The  following  topics  are  those 
ranked  in  the  first  or  highest  decile  by 
each  group.  Topics  so  ranked  by  both 
groups  are  italicized. 

T  ofics  f  ref  erred  by  men 
high-school  teachers — 

Statesmen  and  foliticians 
Scientists 

Business  ethics  and  busi¬ 
ness  frauds 
Authors 

Facts  about  mankind 
Prevention  and  treatment 
of  specific  ills 
S  elf -improvement 
The  detection  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime 
The  courts  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice 
Eugenics  and  birth  control 
Child  training 
Parents’  relationships  with 
children 

Topics  preferred  by  women 
high-school  teachers — 

Statesmen  and  politicians 
Authors 


Prevention  and  treatment 
of  specific  ills 
Personal  qualities  analyzed 
Getting  along  with  other 
people 

Self-improvement 
Interesting  people 
Elementary  and  secondary 
education 

College  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion 

Religion  and  the  world 
today 

The  use  and  abuse  of 
reading 
Music 

Another  type  of  data — the  topics  in 
which  the  ratings  of  men  and  women 
high-school  teachers  differ  most  widely 
— serves  better  to  accentuate  differ¬ 
ences  in  reading  interests.  These  top¬ 
ics  are  indicated  in  Table  I. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  GRADES  TAUGHT 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  reading  interests  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  grades  taught,  as  when  the 
interests  of  women  elementary-school 
teachers  are  compared  with  those  of 
women  high-school  teachers.  The  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  here  is  .83  — 
.02.  The  preferred  topics — ranked  in 
the  first  decile  by  both  groups  of  teach¬ 
ers —  are:  Statesmen  and  politicians, 
Prevention  and  treatment  of  specific 
ills.  Getting  along  with  other  people. 
Self-improvement,  Elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Religion  and  the 
world  today,  and  Music.  Of  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  1 1 5  topics,  a  comparison  of 
the  returns  from  women  teachers  as¬ 
signed  to  elementary  and  from  those 
assigned  to  secondary  grades  shows  that 
29  topics  receive  the  same  decile  rank, 
37  topics  are  ranked  one  decile  apart. 
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and  22  are  ranked  two  deciles  apart, 
No  topics  are  ranked  more  than  five 
deciles  apart. 

How  slight  the  differences  in  inter¬ 
est  associated  with  the  difference  in 
grade  location  are  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  four  topics  which 
are  ranked  five  deciles  apart.  The 
first  and  third  are  preferred  by  high- 
school  teachers:  Social- welfare  prob¬ 
lems,  Attitudes — men  versus  women. 


related  to  the  subjects  taught  or  not. 
The  comparisons  also  suggest  impor¬ 
tant  questions  regarding  the  influence 
of  men  as  against  women  teachers  upon 
high-school  boys,  regarding  the  range 
of  teachers’  interests,  and  regarding  the 
attitudes  of  high-school  pupils  toward 
topics  of  contemporary  social  impor¬ 
tance. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils  cor- 


TABLE  I 

Topics  Concerning  Which  the  Interests  of  Men  and  Women 
High-School  Teachers  Differ  Most  Widely 


Topic 

NUMBEi: 

Dfa;ile 

Rank* 

Women 

Men 

(1)  1 

1  (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

People  of  legend  and  history . 

2 

7 

2 

Military  and  naval  heroes . 

12 

8 

2 

Problems  of  state  and  city  government . . 

15 

10 

4 

Peace  movements . 

23 

2 

7 

Mechanical  inventions . 

41 

9 

2 

Personal  beauty . 

55 

5 

Plant  life . 

61 

10 

4 

The  changing  status  of  women . 

69 

2 

9 

The  detection  and  prevention  of  crime. . 

81 

7 

1 

The  courts  and  administration  of  justice 

82 

6 

1 

Travel  and  outdoor  life . 

108 

2 

9 

Hobbies  and  the  use  of  leisure . 

109 

4 

9 

Parents’  relationships  with  children . 

111 

7 

1 

*  The  first  decile  is  the  highest  and  the  tenth  is  the  lowest.  Thus 
1  means  “most  interesting,”  2  means  "next  most  interesting,”  and 
so  on. 


Civic  beauty  and  architecture,  and 
Parents’  relationships  with  children. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  TEACHERs’ 
AND  pupils’  interests 
It  is  unfortunate  that  returns  were 
collected  from  two  groups  of  pupils 
only,  both  of  them  senior  boys  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  High  School. 
Comparisons  between  the  non-fiction 
reading  interests  of  teachers  and  pupils 
are  useful  because  they  show  to  what 
extent  the  teachers  share  the  pupils’ 
interests,  whether  such  interests  are 


respond  to  a  degree  represented  by  a 
correlation  coefficient  of  .69  —  .04 
that  between  the  men  teachers  and  a 
group  of  senior  boys  is  .38  —  .06.  Be¬ 
tween  the  high-school  women  teachers 
and  the  boys  the  correlation  coefficient 
is  .11  —  .07,  and  between  the  elemen¬ 
tary-school  women  teachers  and  the 
high-school  boys  it  is  .06  —  .07. 

Do  the  senior  boys  share  any  pet  en¬ 
thusiasms  with  either  the  men  or  the 
women  teachers  in  high  school?  This 
may  be  answered  in  terms  of  the  topics 
ranked  in  the  highest  decile  by  teachers 
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and  pupils  alike.  There  is  just  one  such 
topic,  namely,  “College  and  higher 
education,”  which  is  ranked  in  the  first 
decile  by  both  the  women  high-school 
teachers  and  the  boys.  The  men  high- 
school  teachers  share  two  enthusiasms 
with  the  boys,  the  “Detection  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime,”  and  “Courts  and 
the  administration  of  justice.”  Oddly 
enough,  the  men  and  the  boys  have 
also  two  antipathies  in  common,  “Per¬ 
sonal  beauty,”  and  “Organizations — 


teachers  in  the  deciles  shown  in  Table 
II.  It  is  evident  that  the  boys  have  far 
more  reading  interests  in  common  with 
men  teachers  than  they  do  with  wom¬ 
en  teachers. 

Another  pertinent  question  is  the  rel¬ 
ative  importance  of  the  topics  in  which 
the  interest  of  pupils  and  teachers  is 
greatest.  There  are  obviously  no  cri¬ 
teria  by  which  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  topics  as  such,  since  im¬ 
portance  depends,  among  other  things. 


TABLE  11 


Decile  Ratings  by  Men  and  by  Women  High-School 
Teachers  for  Nine  Topics  Preferred  by  Boys 
OF  THE  Twelfth  Grade 


Topic 

Topic 

Dectle  Ranks 

Number 

Men 

Women 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Military  and  naval  heroes . 

12 

2 

8 

Preparedness . 

22 

2 

6 

Science  and  warfare . 

Developments  in  the  automobile 

43 

2 

6 

industry . 

46 

6 

9 

Developments  in  aviation . 

Interesting  places  in  the  United 

47 

3 

3 

States . 

77 

6 

4 

Detection  and  prevention  of  crime 
Courts  and  administration  of 

81 

1 

7 

justice . 

82 

1 

6 

College  and  higher  education .... 

91 

2 

1 

political,  social,  and  fraternal.”  These 
are  ranked  in  the  tenth  decile  by  both 
groups.  The  boys’  lack  of  interest  in 
organizations  becomes  more  plausible 
when  it  is  explained  that  the  questions 
rated  under  this  topic  did  not  mention 
college  fraternities. 

The  topics  preferred  by  men  and 
women  high-school  teachers,  respec¬ 
tively,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  reader  may  contrast  these  with 
the  topics  preferred  by  the  high-school 
boys  as  shown  below.  The  first  decile 
topics  for  the  boys  are  ranked  by  the 


upon  the  adequacy  with  which  a  given 
topic  is  treated,  upon  the  reader’s  emo¬ 
tional  reaction,  and  upon  the  use  to 
w'hich  the  reading  is  put.  It  may  be 
argued,  however,  that  a  special  signi¬ 
ficance  is  attached  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  reading  about 
contemporary  social  problems.  Table 
III  accordingly  presents  the  decile 
ranks  of  sixteen  topics  selected  as  bear¬ 
ing  most  directly  upon  the  status  and 
value  of  modern  social  tendencies  and 
institutions  as  rated  for  reading  interest 
by  high-school  teachers  and  pupils. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  TEACHERS 
AND  OTHER  ADULT  GROUPS 
It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the 
attitudes  of  teachers  with  the  attitudes 
of  groups  who  do  the  world’s  work — 
farmers  and  village  tradesmen  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  factory  girls  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  who  are  ambitious 
enough  to  attend  the  evening  classes  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  Such  data,  of  course, 
merely  suggest  the  possibility  of  check¬ 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  teachers  as  a 


apparently  result  from  membership  in 
the  same  sex.  The  data  suggest  that 
the  groups  are  closer  together  in  respect 
to  aversions,  “Artists  and  musicians,” 
“Changing  status  of  women,”  and 
“Modern  styles,”  than  in  respect  to 
preferences.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
the  high-school  boys  and  the  farmers 
should  be  in  closer  agreement  than  the 
men  teachers  and  the  farmers.  The 
correlation  coefficient  between  interests 
of  boys  and  farmers  is  .24  —  .07. 


TABLE  III 

Decile  Ranks  of  Sixteen  Topics  as  Rated  for  Reading  Interest  by 
Teachers  and  High-School  Boys 


Topic 

Topic 

Number 

Women 

High- 

School 

Teachers 

Men 

High- 

School 

Teachers 

High- 

School 

Boys 

Women 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Teachers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Criticism  of  government  policies . 

13 

4 

2 

3 

4 

Laws  and  legislation . 

16 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Citizenship . 

17 

6 

8 

7 

6 

United  States  foreign  affairs . 

18 

2 

4 

4 

5 

Peace  movements . 

23 

2 

7 

3 

4 

Business  conditions  abroad . 

24 

9 

9 

10 

10 

Administration  of  big  business . 

28 

8 

6 

9 

Labor  and  the  labor  market . 

31 

8 

8 

Business  ethics  and  business  frauds... 

35 

6 

8 

Self-improvement . 

69 

1 

67 

Courts  and  administration  of  justice.. 

82 

6 

Prohibition  violations  —  enforcement . 

84 

6 

Public  morals . 

85 

7 

Comments  on  marriage  and  divorce... 

86 

6 

Elementary  and  secondary  education . . 

90 

1 

mm 

■■ 

group  by  comparing  their  reading  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  a  wide  variety 
of  other  adult  groups  whose  members 
have  received  about  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  and  with  those  hav¬ 
ing  received  much  less  schooling. 

Correlation  coefficients  tell  only  part 
of  the  story  here  but  may  be  supplied 
for  what  they  are  worth.  The  corre¬ 
lation  coefficient  between  the  ratings 
of  men  high-school  teachers  and  the 
Vermont  farmers  is  .14  —  .07.  The 
only  interests  common  to  both  groups 


On  the  feminine  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  relationship  is  altered  by  the 
fact  that  the  factory  girls  are  a  highly 
selected  group  whose  preferences  prob¬ 
ably  represent  curiosities  rather  than 
persistent  interests.  The  correlation  co¬ 
efficient  between  the  preferences  of 
high-school  women  teachers  and  the 
factory  girls  is  .49  —  .05;  between 
those  of  elementary-school  teachers  and 
factory  girls  it  is  .58  —  .05;  and  be¬ 
tween  a  group  of  prospective  teachers 
in  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
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and  the  factory  girls  it  is  .41  —  .06. 
The  reading  interests  of  elementary- 
school  teachers  evidently  correspond 
much  more  closely  with  the  interests 
of  this  particular  group  of  industrial 
workers  than  they  correspond  with  the 
interests  of  men  high-school  teachers. 
The  coefficients  are  .58  and  .42  re¬ 
spectively  with  the  same  probable  error. 
The  fact  that  an  average  difference  of 
four  years  of  schooling  and  the  wide 
difference  in  occupation  between  the 
factory  girls  and  elementary-school 
teachers  should  make  so  little  difference 
in  their  patterns  of  reading  interest, 
seems  highly  significant  to  the  writer, 
even  when  the  selective  factor  is  given 
maximum  weight.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  two  groups  agreed 
even  more  closely  in  respect  to  their 
interests  in  fiction.  The  need  is  ob¬ 
vious  for  more  extensive  data  pertinent 
to  such  comparisons. 

The  findings  thus  briefly  described 
contain  many  other  and  perhaps  more 
significant  implications  that  cannot  be 
made  clear  in  a  short  article.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  group  reactions  to  the  more 
specific  questions,  upon  which  the  topic 
ratings  are  based,  contain  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  type  of  question  most  ap¬ 
pealing  to  different  groups.  Boys  ap¬ 
parently  prefer  questions  about  “how 
things  work”  and  “what  results  will 
follow”  to  questions  about  causes  and 
values.  There  is  also  a  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  of  provincialism 
when  the  ratings  assigned  to  “Business 
ventures  of  other  countries”  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  upon  “Business  ven¬ 
tures  in  America.”  Geographical  re¬ 
moteness  in  any  topic  consistently  ac¬ 
companies  low  ratings  by  the  groups  of 
high-school  boys  we  have  sampled. 


The  data  also  bear  directly  upon 
factors  of  reading  interest,  when  va¬ 
rious  probable  factors  are  recognized 
in  selecting  the  groups,  such  as  sex,  age, 
amount  of  schooling,  occupation,  and 
place  of  residence.  Partial  correlations 
may  be  used  to  establish  differences  in 
the  interests  of  various  groups  within 
the  teaching  profession  that  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  differences  in  any  one  or 
more  such  factors. 

The  data  concerning  interest  pat¬ 
terns  are  being  studied  also  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  data  regarding  the  non-fic¬ 
tion  topics  which  the  groups  are  actu¬ 
ally  reading  about.  Comparisons  here 
show  plainly  that  for  certain  groups, 
factory  girls  for  example,  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  reading  interest  and 
actual  reading  is  great.  For  other 
groups,  such  as  college  professors,  the 
two  are  very  nearly  the  same.  Where 
the  discrepancy  is  great,  there  is  opened 
to  the  student  of  adult  reading  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  finding  causes.  Is  the 
failure  of  certain  groups  to  read  the 
non-fiction  they  want  to  read  due  to 
inability  to  secure  the  desired  reading, 
or  to  inability  to  understand  the  read¬ 
ings  available  on  the  desired  topics,  or 
to  a  tendency  to  confuse  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  a  topic  with  the  mere  curiosity 
that  proceeds  from  ignorance? 

Such  questions  as  these  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  not  only  of  persons  engaged  in 
studying  teacher-pupil  relationships  and 
the  furniture  of  teachers’  minds  but 
also  the  attention  of  all  students  of  con¬ 
temporary  group  behavior.  Data  con¬ 
cerning  the  non-fiction  reading  of 
adult  groups  constitute  a  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  but  as  yet  undeveloped  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  social  tenden¬ 
cies  and  relationships. 
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A  Device  for  Computing  Critical  Ratios 

W.  K.  Wilson^ 


In  a  recent  study*  in  which  the 
comparative  abilities  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  of  the  pupils  of  one-room 
schools  and  those  of  consolidated 
schools  was  measured,  the  writer  used 
the  critical  ratio  as  a  measure  of  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  difference  between  the 
means  of  achievement  of  the  two  com¬ 
parable  groups.  Thirty-six  critical 
ratios  were  needed,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  compute  for  each  of  the  groups 
involved,  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
distribution  ),  the  standard  error 

of  the  mean  the  standard  error 

of  the  difference  (o’ditt.  )>  and  finally 
the  critical  ratio  (CR).  The  formulas 
used  for  these  four  measures  were: 


when 


and 


S  =  the  step  value 
*^dl8. 


CR  = 


when 

D  =  difference  between  the  means. 


In  order  to  speed  up  the  calculation 
of  the  critical  ratios  these  four  formu¬ 
las  were  combined  in  the  following 
manner,  making  it  possible  not  only  to 
compute  the  critical  ratio  directly  from 


^  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
University. 

*  Wilson,  W.  K.,  and  Ashbaugh,  E.  J. 
“Achievement  in  Rural  and  Consolidated 
Schools,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  8: 
358-63. 


one  set  of  data,  but  to  do  this  quickly 
and  accurately  on  the  slide  rule. 

Since  the  formula  for  the  standard 
deviation  of  a  distribution  may  be 
written 


. '■> 

by  combining  the  terms  under  the  radi¬ 
cal  and  rationalizing,  we  have 


.(2) 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  formulas  we  simplify  the  writing 
of  Formula  2  by  substituting  for  the 
expression  [5/r/*V  —  (2/^)*]  the  let¬ 
ter  The  formula  then  reads 


=  — 

N  \ 


. (3) 

By  squaring  the  formula  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  error  of  the  mean  we  get 


j*  = 

Af 


N 


.(4) 


and  then  by  substituting  Formula  3  in 
Formula  4,  we  get 

N 
S-(f> 


a*  =. 
M 


(5) 


The  formula  for  the  standard  error 
of  difference  between  the  means  is 


+ 


Af 


(6) 


where  the  measures  of  the  two  distribu¬ 
tions — for  consolidated  schools  and 
rural  schools — are  characterized  by 
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subscripts  c  and  r.  Substituting  For¬ 
mula  5  in  Formula  6  we  get 


I  S‘<p^  +  S-  0 
f.  —  A  N“  N“ 


which  when  simplified  and  rationalized 
becomes 


The  last  formula,  that  of  the  critical 
ratio,  is 

CR=^— . (8) 

where  D  is  the  difference  between  the 
means  of  any  two  compared  groups. 
Substituting  Formula  7  in  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  Formula  8,  we  get 


\N  (<t>  -V  <t>  ^ 

JIM  ^  c  r) 
N^D 


Putting  the  whole  expression  under 
the  radical  we  get _ 


I 


(9) 


when 

JV  =  the  number  of  cases 
D  =  the  difference  of  the  means  of  the 
compared  groups 
S  =  the  step  value® 

and 

(f>  =  the  numerical  value  of  Sfd'N — (2fd)". 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  writer 
used  the  formula  for  computation  on 
the  slide  rule ;  he  was  able  to  make  the 
computations  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
critical  ratios  per  minute.  Of  course 
the  formula  could  be  simplified  to  the 
form 


_  ^  I  ^ 

3S\i(0 

*  It  is  assumed  that  the  same  step  value  is 
used  throughout  in  any  given  pair  of  compared 


groups. 


which  might  be  preferred  by  some. 
This  is  largely  a  matter  of  one’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  the  slide  rule,  how¬ 
ever.  The  manipulation  of  the  slide 
rule*  in  the  computation  is  shown  with 
the  help  of  the  sketch  given  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1. 

The  A-  and  D-scales  on  the  slide 
rule  are  stationary  and  the  B-  and 
C-scales  are  on  the  movable  slide.  The 
graduations  on  the  A-  and  B-scales  are 
identical,  as  are  those  on  the  C-  and 
D-scales,  and  each  reading  on  the  A- 
or  B-scale  is  the  mathematical  square 
of  the  reading  directly  under  it  on 
C-  or  D-scale.  The  terminal  gradua¬ 
tion  on  either  end  of  the  movable  scale 
is  called  the  index. 

In  the  computation  of  a  critical  ratio 
by  means  of  the  slide  rule  using  For¬ 
mula  9  the  values  used  will  be 

N  =  70 
D  =  3.15 
S  =4 

(0^4-0^)  =  353697.® 

Set  the  right-hand  index  of  the  slide 
rule  on  70,  the  A^-value,  on  the  D-scale 
as  it  is  represented  in  Figure  1.  Then 
set  the  hair  line  on  the  glass  slide  over 
70,  the  A^-value,  on  the  B-scale.  jV® 
will  then  lie  under  the  hair  line  on  the 
A-scale.  Next  move  the  index  over  to 
the  hair  line,  be  careful  not  to  move  the 
glass  slide  until  this  is  accurately  done, 
then  set  the  hair  line  over  3.15,  the 
D-value,  on  the  C-scale.  The  product 
will  then  lie  under  the  hair  line 
on  the  A-scale. 

*  A  four-scale  10-inch  Mannheim  slide  rule, 
made  by  Kueffel  and  Esser  Company,  New  York, 
was  used. 

®  These  values  were  the  ones  used  in  com¬ 
puting  the  critical  ratio  for  the  Grade  VII,  arith¬ 
metic,  in  Table  III  in  the  study  for  which  this 
formula  was  developed  (see  Wilson,  op.  cit., 
p.  361). 
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While  the  various  quantities  such  as 
iV®  and  lie  at  the  various  points 

designated,  the  real  value  in  the  slide 
rule  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  values 
do  not  have  to  be  transcribed  at  any 
point  except  at  the  final  operation, 
where  the  completed  computation  is 
transcribed.  Next  set  the  value  of  9S®, 
which  is  144  or  9X4®  in  this  case, 
on  the  B-scale  under  the  hair  line. 
The  quotient  of  divided  by  9S® 

will  then  lie  under  the  index  on  the 
A-scale.  Finally,  slide  the  hair  line 
to  the  index,  set  the  value  of 
which  has  already  been  obtained  in  pre¬ 
vious  operations,  on  the  B-scale  under 
the  hair  line.  This  gives  the  quotient 
of  A^®Z)®  divided  by  9S® 


iiTiiij 

hi 

MA  I 

ll 

ifimf 

_ U 

^  Index 

riT|iiii|i! 

Figure  1.  Hair  line  on  glass  slide 


under  the  index  on  the  A  scale  (see 
Formula  9).  The  square  root  of  this 
quotient,  which  is  the  critical  ratio,  .26, 
lies  under  the  index  on  the  D-scale.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  reading  under 
the  index  on  the  D-scale  is  the  square 
root  of  the  one  under  the  index  on  the 
A-scale.  This  reading  may  be  tran¬ 
scribed  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
to  two  significant  figures. 

Caution  must  be  used  in  reading  the 
A-  or  B-scale,  since  it  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  graduated  identically, 
with  the  readings  in  each  part  differing 
materially.  No  difficulty  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
left  half  of  these  scales  contain  all  read¬ 
ings  from  1  to  10  with  their  100-times 
multiples  and  their  one-hundredth  di¬ 


visions,  while  the  right  half  contains  all 
readings  from  10  to  100,  with  similar 
multiples  and  divisions.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  in  using  whole  numbers  is 
that,  if  the  number  contains  an  odd 
number  of  digits,  it  is  on  the  left  half 
of  the  scale,  but  if  it  contains  an  even 
number  of  digits,  it  is  on  the  right 
half.  In  decimals  the  numbers  con¬ 
taining  an  odd  number  of  ciphers  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  point  are  on  the 
right  half  of  the  scale,  while  those  hav¬ 
ing  an  even  number  are  on  the  left  half. 

Some  question  will  arise  undoubtedly 
concerning  the  values  of  The  basis 

for  these,  ^fd~  and  were 

computed  in  calculating  .  It  was  a 
simple  matter  to  multiply  by  N 
and  subtract  from  this  product, 

thereby  getting  what  has  been  termed 
This  was  done  for  each  of  the  36 
distributions  at  the  time  of  calculating 
the  standard  deviations,  and  these  fig¬ 
ures  kept  until  the  critical  ratios  were 
to  be  computed. 

V  V  V  V 

The  printed  Proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Educational  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
which  was  held  at  Columbus  on  April 
4,  5,  and  6,  1929,  are  now  being 
distributed  to  all  who  registered  at  the 
Conference.  The  Proceedings  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  556  pages,  with  the  keynote: 
Evaluating  Education.  It  is  a  record 
of  much  that  has  recently  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  thirty-four  different  fields  of 
education — fields  represented  by  the 
thirty-four  sections  of  the  Conference. 

For  the  first  time  reprints  of  the 
addresses  before  each  section  have  also 
been  prepared. 
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Testing 

Achievement  tests  will  be  used 
with  unusual  caution  until  the  test- 
makers  have  solved  two  problems.  It 
is  necessary  first  to  define  the  traits  in 
which  growth  is  desired.  To  increase 
the  range  of  factual  information  is 
quite  clearly  expected  of  students  un¬ 
der  instruction.  In  many  areas  of 
knowledge  we  hope  that  students  will 
learn  principles  and  acquire  increased 
facilities  in  applying  them  to  specific 
situations.  In  some  fields  of  experience 
increase  of  skill  is  an  essential  objective. 
The  ability  to  think  more  effectively  in 
a  wide  variety  of  situations  cannot  be 
ignored.  An  increase  in  the  vitality  of 
such  general  traits  as  industry,  open- 
mindedness,  honesty,  and  ambition  is  a 
recognized  objective  of  educational  ef¬ 
fort.  To  these  factors  must  be  added 
others  and  among  them  a  complex  of 
factors  which  we  call  intangibles  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  analyzed  them. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  elements  which 
are  included  in  the  outcomes  of  school 
instruction.  Until  these  are  listed  we 
do  not  have  adequate  achievement  tests. 

Once  these  products  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  the  problem  of  measurement 
arises.  Achievement  tests  which  meas¬ 


ure  the  range  and  accuracy  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  now  available.  Many  skills 
have  yielded  to  testing  techniques. 
Growth  in  the  ability  to  think  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  some  areas  of  knowledge. 
Measures  of  general  traits  such  as  in¬ 
dustry,  ambition,  and  open-mindedness 
are  not  available  and  unfortunately  are 
not  easily  constructed.  The  intangible 
objectives  have  not  been  measured,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  defined.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  shall 
possess  adequate  tests  of  achievement 
for  all  objectives. 

In  the  meantime,  the  school  man  is 
using  reliable  tests  as  an  aid  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  achievements  of  his  students. 
But  he  will  use  them  only  as  an  aid. 
In  measuring  those  factors  which  are 
now  measurable  he  can  rely  upon  the 
tests.  For  those  factors  which  the  tests 
do  not  measure  he  must  still  rely  upon 
opinion.  Increasingly,  as  objective 
tests  develop,  he  will  use  subjective 
judgment  less  and  less.  But  he  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  thoughtlessly  uses 
measures  of  some  factors  as  a  test  for 
growth  in  all  directions. 

w.  w.  c. 

The  Choice  of  Tests 

R.  W.  Tyler  ^ 

Requests  for  advice  on  the  choice 
of  tests  have  been  stated  in  general 
terms  in  recent  letters  received  from 
teachers  and  school  officials.  “What 
is  the  best  test  for  reading  in  the  third 
grade?”  “What  tests  shall  I  use  in 
the  sixth  grade?”  “What  history  test 
do  you  recommend?”  are  samples.  At 
the  risk  of  discussing  items  which  are 
common  knowledge  to  a  majority  of 
readers,  it  may  be  helpful  to  suggest 

^  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
University. 
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some  facts  relative  to  the  purposes  of 
a  test  which  must  be  clearly  in  the 
user’s  mind  before  it  can  be  selected 
intelligently. 

Is  the  test  to  he  used  for  prognosis  or 
for  achievement  or  both? — In  classify¬ 
ing  pupils  into  “fast”  and  “slow”  sec¬ 
tions,  in  selecting  students  for  college 
entrance,  in  advising  students  as  to  fu¬ 
ture  education,  and  in  similar  situa¬ 
tions  prognosis  may  be  the  primary 
problem.  Tests  which  may  safely  be 
used  to  predict  success  in  a  given  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise  are  not  necessarily 
good  achievement  tests.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  tests  which  seem  to  be 
good  predictors  of  future  success  in 
foreign  language  study  which  can  be 
passed  successfully  by  those  who  have 
had  no  foreign-language  training  and 
cannot  read  it  nor  speak  it.  Obviously 
these  tests  are  not  tests  of  achievement 
in  foreign-language  study.  Some  tests 
are  useful  for  both  purposes,  however. 

What  subjects  or  phases  of  a  subject 
are  to  be  tested? — Batteries  of  tests  are 
available  for  measuring  performance  in 
a  variety  of  school  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  tests  are  formulated 
to  measure  but  a  few  phases  of  one 
school  subject.  Thus,  some  English 
tests  measure  only  certain  features  of 
grammatical  usage.  It  is  clear  that 
one  who  wants  to  determine  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  pupils  in  grammatical  usage 
might  profitably  use  these  tests  whereas 
one  attempting  to  determine  the  success 
of  pupils  in  writing  interestingly  would 
need  other  tests. 

Is  it  desired  to  measure  the  general 
level  of  achievement  in  the  subject  or 
to  diagnose  specific  difficulties? — For 
grading  purposes  or  to  substitute  for  a 
final  examination,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases,  a  general  test  in  the  subject  may 


be  satisfactorj'.  For  example,  in  com¬ 
paring  the  achievement  of  two  sixth- 
grade  classes  in  arithmetic,  a  test  might 
be  adequate  which  would  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  classes  were  about 
equally  good  in  their  general  arithmetic 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sixth- 
grade  teacher  of  arithmetic  might  well 
be  concerned  with  the  particular  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  class  so  that  instruction 
could  be  concentrated  at  the  points  of 
error.  Since  survey  tests  are  not  reli¬ 
able  for  diagnosis  and  since  diagnostic 
tests  are  longer,  more  expensive,  and 
usually  require  much  more  time  to 
give,  it  is  important  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  diagnostic  or  survey  use  before 
selecting  the  test. 

Is  the  test  to  he  used  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  individual  pupils  or  of 
groups? — The  reliability  required  for 
safe  estimates  o<^  an  individual  pupil’s 
performance  is  much  greater  than  for 
estimates  of  the  average  performance 
of  a  group  of  pupils.  There  are  many 
more  tests  available  which  are  good 
measures  of  groups  than  there  are  in¬ 
dividual  tests.  For  most  instructional 
surveys  and  for  comparisons  of  teach¬ 
ing  methods  group  tests  are  adequate. 
For  placing  or  grading  individual  pu¬ 
pils  or  for  diagnosing  the  difficulties  of 
an  individual,  there  are  needed  tests 
with  a  reliability  of  .94  to  .98,  tests 
which  are  comparatively  rare. 

Other  facts  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  planning  a  testing  project  but 
these  are  some  which,  although  com¬ 
monly  omitted  in  requests  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  choosing  tests,  are  nevertheless 
of  first  importance  in  test  selection. 
When  the  users  of  tests  will  have  an¬ 
swered  these  questions,  they  will  have 
facts  which  will  enable  them  to  choose 
on  the  basis  of  useful  criteria. 
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Measuring  Synthesis 


Paul  J 

That  the  objective  test  has  made 
for  itself  a  definite  place  in  our  system 
of  educational  measurement  seems  ob¬ 
vious.  That  it  has  serious  defects  is 
equally  obvious.  One  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  voiced  objections  to  the  types 
of  test  in  use  at  present  is  to  their  ap¬ 
parently  inevitable  specificity.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  of  the  recognition 
or  recall  type,  testing  chiefly  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  memorize  isolated  facts. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  most  desir¬ 
able  factor  to  measure  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of 
educators  think  that  it  is  not. 

Another  charge  brought  against  ob¬ 
jective  tests,  particularly  those  of  the 
false-and-true  type,  is  that  they  fall  into 
the  fallacy  of  an  absolute  dichotomy; 
most  questions  are  neither  entirely  false 
nor  entirely  true.  Since  the  power  of 
careful  discrimination  and  qualification 
is  an  essential  one  to  develop,  this  de¬ 
fect  may  be  a  more  serious  one  than 
that  of  over-specificity. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
dubitable  advantages  of  the  objective 
over  the  essay  type  of  test.  These  have 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  literature  on  the  subject  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  them  here. 
The  writer  believes  that  many  instruc¬ 
tors  would  make  more  extensive  use 
of  objective  tests  with  their  accuracy, 
ease  of  scoring,  and  impartiality,  if  they 
measured  some  of  the  factors  which 
only  essay  examinations  at  present  do 
competently.  In  an  attempt  to  over- 

^  History  of  Education  Department,  Ohio 
State  University. 


.  Fay" 

come  some  of  the  objections  the  writer 
devised  a  new  type  of  test  item — or 
rather  a  new  variation  of  an  old  type. 
It  was  particularly  aimed  at  testing  the 
power  of  synthesis,  of  the  ability  to 
grasp  a  given  question  as  a  whole,  rath¬ 
er  than  of  the  ability  to  recognize  a 
Single  element.  It  likewise  attempted 
to  avoid  the  error  of  dichotomy. 

The  test  with  the  correct  responses 
indicated  is  given  here  with  the  direc¬ 
tions. 

Directions. — On  the  blank  before  each 
name  in  Section  A  write  the  number  of 
the  group  of  characteristics  in  Section  B, 
which  best  matches  it.  Be  sure  to  take  all 
five  characteristics  into  account. 

Section  A 

22  Bell  4  Pestalozzi 

1 9  Dewey  1 1  Horace  Mann 

17  Diderot  12  Nationalism 

8  Rousseau  20  Montesquieu 

16  Rationalism  10  Robert  Owen 

3  Herbart  21  Henry  Barnard 

14  Basedow  24  Industrialism 

5  Democracy  1  La  Chalotais 

6  Froebel  9  Frederick  the  Great 

13  Voltaire  23  Robert  Raikes 

7  Lancaster  2  Evangelicalism 

18  Romanticism  15  Frederick  William  1 

Section  B 

1.  Civil  education;  leader  of  French 
theorists  on  national  education;  secu¬ 
lar  teachers;  philosophical;  education 
of  poor. 

2.  Interest  in  common  people;  emotional 
religion;  new  demands  for  education; 
revivalism;  self-respect  of  poor. 

3.  Educational  theory;  new  subjects; 
teaching  methods;  interest;  philo¬ 
sophical. 

4.  Experimental;  sense  training;  facul¬ 
ties;  nature;  social  regeneration. 
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5.  New  demands  for  education;  Locke; 
interest  in  common  people;  universal 
education;  French  theorists. 

6.  Cooperation;  activity  of  child;  un¬ 
derstanding  child;  influential;  manual 
training. 

7.  Mechanical;  monitorial;  non-sectar¬ 
ian  ;  economical ;  philanthropic. 

8.  The  child;  nature;  sense  training; 
secular  aim;  delayed  intellectual 
study. 

9.  School  regulations;  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion;  Prussian  education;  transition  to 
state  control;  organizing  genius. 

10.  Philanthropic;  abolition  of  child  la¬ 
bor;  social  regeneration;  primary; 
women  teachers. 

11.  State  supervision;  Massachusetts;  reli¬ 
gious  opposition;  addresses  on  educa¬ 
tion;  secretary  of  education. 

12.  Elementary  schools;  common  lan¬ 
guage;  French  revolution;  new  de¬ 
mands  for  education;  militarism. 

13.  Liberty  of  thought;  opposition  to  tyr¬ 
anny  of  Church;  public  education; 
abolition  of  serfdom;  democracy. 

14.  Nature;  emphasis  on  science;  secular 
aim;  coarseness;  experimental. 

15.  Organizing  genius;  Prussian  educa¬ 
tion  ;  new  elementary  schools ;  school 
regulations;  advised  attendance. 

16.  Formalism;  deductive  science;  Classi¬ 
cism;  intellectual  classes;  misunder¬ 
standing  child. 

17.  Universal  education;  free  education; 
University  of  Russia;  modern  sci¬ 
ences;  government  supervision  of 
schools. 

18.  Poetry;  evangelicalism;  understand¬ 
ing  child;  nature;  emotional. 

19.  Activity  of  child;  industrial  society; 
cooperation;  democracy;  understand¬ 
ing  child. 

20.  Constitutional  government;  compara¬ 
tive  politics;  laws  as  wishes  of  peo¬ 
ple;  philosophy  of  history;  democ¬ 
racy. 


21.  Secretary  of  education;  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes;  State  supervision;  Connecti¬ 
cut;  addresses  on  education. 

22.  Economical;  Anglican;  mechanical; 
money;  monitorial. 

23.  Manufacturing  cities;  paid  teachers; 
early  philanthropic  schools;  weekly 
classes;  poor  children. 

24.  Urbanism;  social  evils;  new  demands 
for  education;  child  labor;  division 
of  society. 

The  test  was  given  to  fifty-one  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  university  class  in  history 
of  education.  It  could  probably  be 
adapted  to  any  subject  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  school,  or  university, 
except  perhaps  to  the  mathematical 
sciences.  Twenty-four  items  were 
used,  for  the  simple  reason  that  twenty- 
four  items  just  filled  one  mimeo¬ 
graphed  page.  Further  experiment 
m.ay  reveal  that  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  items  will  produce  more 
effective  results.* 

The  reader  will  notice  on  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  test  that  the  same  character¬ 
istic  frequently  appears  in  several  items. 
There  are  two  common  characteristics, 
for  example,  in  the  answers  for  “Rous¬ 
seau”  and  for  “Basedow” ;  one  of  each 
of  these  is  found  in  that  for  “Pestal- 
ozzi.”  As  a  result  the  writer  believes 
that  the  students  were  compelled  men¬ 
tally  to  construct  or  synthesize  a  much 
more  comprehensive  concept  of  the 
work  of  Rousseau,  of  Basedow,  or  of 
Pestalozzi,  than  if  they  were  answer¬ 
ing  ordinary  multiple-response  items 
concerning  them.  The  apparent  het¬ 
erogeneity  of  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  within  a  group  would  tend  to  exer¬ 
cise  still  more  some  of  the  mental  pro- 

*  No  time  limit  was  set  for  the  test;  it  was 
one  element  of  a  final  examination  in  the  history 
of  modern  education. 
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cesses  which  should  be  developed  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

Some  of  the  groups  of  characteristics 
contain  more  specific  clues  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  response  than  do  others.  As  a 
rule,  the  items  concerning  topics  on 
which  less  time  had  been  spent  in  class 
work  were  made  more  specific.  That 
procedure  may  or  may  not  have  been 
sound;  experiment  alone  will  discover 
its  soundness. 

The  test  of  twenty-four  items  was 
correlated  with  the  final  grades  for  the 
quarter  of  the  same  students.®  The  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  (r)  was  found 
to  be  .62— .058.  An  essay  type  of 
examination  was  given  to  the  same 
group  of  students.  It,  like  the  objec¬ 
tive  test,  reviewed  the  quarter’s  work 
in  the  course;  it  did  not  contain  any 
of  the  same  topics.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  the  essay  examina¬ 
tion  and  the  final  grades  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  was  .66— .053.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  correlations  was  less 
than  their  probable  errors,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  essay  examination  took 
three  or  four  times  as  long  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  and  many  times  as  long 
to  score.  The  correlation  between  the 
objective  and  the  essay  tests  themselves 
was  only  .46— .075.  This  low  corre¬ 
lation  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the 
material  contained  in  the  tests  rather 
than  to  essential  differences  in  mental 
processes  involved  in  answering  them. 

The  validity  of  each  separate  item 
was  roughly  measured  by  comparing 
the  responses  of  the  students  of  the 
highest  three  deciles  for  the  quarter 
with  those  of  the  lowest  three  deciles; 
in  this  particular  class  the  highest  and 

’The  final  grades  were  expressed  for  sta- 

.  X 

tistical  purposes  m  terms  of  — . 


the  lowest  three  deciles  each  consisted 
of  fifteen  students.  The  validity  was 
found  in  the  form  of  a  plus  or  minus 
figure  which  would  be  a  rough  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  correlation  of  the  item 
with  the  grade  for  the  whole  quarter.* 
None  of  the  items  produced  a  negative 
correlation.  The  validity  and  difficulty 
of  each  of  the  above  items  are  given 


TABLE  I 

Validity  and  Difficulty  of  Test  Items 


Item 

V  alidity 

Difficulty 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Voltaire  . 

-1- 

1 

27 

Democracy  . 

+ 

2 

27 

Robert  Kaikes . 

2 

76 

Horace  Mann . 

-t- 

2 

92 

Industrialism  . 

+ 

2 

94 

Basedow  . 

+ 

3 

76 

Rousseau  . 

+ 

3 

90 

Montesquieu  . 

4- 

4 

27 

La  Chalotais  . 

-f 

4 

45 

Nationalism  . 

+ 

4 

45 

Bell  . 

-f 

4 

63 

Evangelicalism  . 

-t- 

4 

73 

Pestaloxzi  . 

-1- 

4 

80 

Lancaster  . 

+ 

5 

63 

Robert  Owen . 

+ 

5 

73 

Froebel  . 

+ 

5 

76 

Herbart  . 

-f 

6 

78 

Rationalism  . 

-1- 

6 

82 

Romanticism  . 

-1- 

5 

82 

Frederick  William  I.... 

-t- 

6 

80 

Frederick  the  Great .... 

-t- 

6 

80 

Henry  Barnard . 

+ 

7 

76 

Diderot  . 

-f 

8 

65 

Dewey  . 

1 

55 

in  Table  I;  the  difficulty  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  correct  re¬ 
sponses. 

The  test  can  be  improved  and  made 
to  correlate  more  closely  with  the  final 
grades  by  discarding  those  items  with 

*  A  validity  of  +  3,  for  example,  signifies 
that  for  that  item  three  more  of  the  highest  than 
of  the  lowest  fifteen  students  in  the  class  an¬ 
swered  it  correctly. 

For  methods  of  validating  informal  tests  see 
Symonds,  Percival  M.  Measurement  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education.  New  York:  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  pp.  535-36.  The  method  of  deriv¬ 
ing  the  data  for  Table  I  was  obtained  from  this 
source. 
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a  low  validity  and  constructing  new 
ones.  Table  I  shows  that  the  most 
valid  items  possess  a  difficulty  ranging 


between  63  and  82.  Items  that  are 
extremely  easy  or  extremely  difficult 
are  apparently  also  less  valid. 


a  Educational  Readings 


Knox,  James  E.,  and  Davis,  Robert  A.  “The 
Scholarship  of  University  Students  Participat¬ 
ing  in  Extra-curricular  Activities,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision,  15; 
481-93,  October,  1929. 

Students  who  participated  in  extra-curricular 
activities  at  the  University  of  Colorado  made 
higher  average  grades  than  did  those  who  were 
nonparticipants.  Among  the  men,  participa¬ 
tion  in  three  or  more  activities  tended  to  lower 
their  grades.  With  the  women,  no  such  effect 
was  found. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  consider  intelligence 
or  scholarship  before  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  began;  hence  the  Endings  of 
this  study  may  merely  mean  that  those  with 
highest  intelligence  and  industry  were  ones  who 
engaged  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

Sangren,  Paul  V.  “Information  Tests  for  Young 
Children,”  Childhood  Education,  6:70-77,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1929. 

The  statistical  justification  for  this  test  and 
each  subtest  judged  by  the  scores  of  groups  of 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  children  are  given 
in  this  article.  Four  uses  to  which  the  test  may 
be  put  are  suggested  by  the  author:  to  study  com¬ 
parative  achievements  of  children;  to  place  and 
to  promote  children  from  grade  to  grade;  to 
classify  children  in  homogeneous  groups  for  in¬ 
structional  purposes;  and  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  amounts  of  knowledge  which  children  pos¬ 
sess  and  in  which  fields  they  need  strengthening. 
The  test  will  serve  in  part  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  test  because 
the  correlation  coefiicients  of  the  test  scores  with 
mental  age  and  intelligence  quotients  range  from 
.48  to  .71. 

Cornell,  Ethel  W.  “Causes  and  Treatment  of 
Extreme  Reading  Disabilities,”  Educational 
Method,  9:12-19,  October,  1929. 

Within  a  few  pages.  Miss  Cornell  has  tersely 
summarized  the  causes  of  failure  in  reading,  the 
types  of  disability,  and  the  kinds  of  remedial 
work.  The  author  has  done  little  more  than  out¬ 
line  items  under  these  topics;  yet  even  the  lay- 
reader  may  gain  from  the  examination  of  this 


article  an  excellent  summarizing  view  of  the 
types  of  reading  disability  and  the  ways  to  reme¬ 
dy  them.  The  author  states  that,  “the  only  way 
to  know  what  to  teach  is  to  find  out  what  the 
child  needs  to  learn.” 

Lane,  Robert  H.  “The  Principals’  Group  Visit 
as  an  Effective  Device  in  Supervision,”  Edu¬ 
cational  Method,  9:2-8,  October,  1929. 

The  elementary-school  principals  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  staff,  developed  a  scheme  of  mutual  im¬ 
provement  in  supervision.  Following  a  schedule 
arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  principal  of 
the  school  to  be  visited  and  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  a  group  of  principals  spend  a  day  or 
a  part  of  a  day  in  the  school.  The  record  of 
each  class  observed  is  kept  which  includes  items 
appraising  the  room  and  its  equipment,  the  skill 
and  preparation  of  the  teacher,  the  plan  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  lesson,  and  the  attitude  and 
behavior  of  the  pupils.  From  the  written  re¬ 
ports  and  the  conferences  which  follow  mutual 
aid  is  gained  by  the  host  who  sees  his  school  as 
others  see  it  and  the  visitors  who  get  suggestions 
regarding  ways  of  improving  practices  in  the 
schools  under  their  supervision. 

Soper,  Wayne.  “The  Federal  Courts  and  the 
Public  Schools,”  American  School  Board  Jour¬ 
nal,  Vol.  79,  No.  4,  pp.  37-39,  October,  1929. 
Although  no  mention  is  made  of  education  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  assumed  responsibility  for  education 
and  has  shown  no  lack  of  interest.  The  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1785,  for  example,  reserved  the  six¬ 
teenth  sections  of  public  lands  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  schools.  That  Ordinance  was 
followed  by  other  land-grant  acts  as  subsidies 
for  public  education.  This  study  is  an  analysis 
of  the  part  which  the  Federal  Courts  have  played 
in  the  development  of  our  educational  system. 
The  first  case  in  which  the  public  school  was  a 
party  appeared  in  1859. 

In  summarizing  the  author  points  out  that 
the  decisions  of  the  federal  judiciary  have  fos¬ 
tered  the  growth  of  public-school  ideas  and 
ideals  and  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  best 
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interests  of  education.  With  respect  to  the  state 
constitutions,  the  decisions  have  been  most  lib¬ 
eral;  but  with  respect  to  st-itutory  law,  strict. 
In  fteneral,  they  have  tended  to  uphold  the  right 
of  the  state  to  control  the  educational  destinies 
of  its  children,  but  have  halted  any  steps  that 
would  tend  to  deprive  parents  of  rights  in  behalf 
of  their  children  or  tend  to  make  the  child  a 
creature  of  the  state.  From  the  beginning  the 
right  of  every  child  to  an  equality  of  educational 
advantages  has  been  upheld.  If  our  Federal 
Courts  have  done  these  things,  they  have  un¬ 
questionably  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  public  education. 

Maclin,  Gladys  May.  “Differentiation  of 
Courses  of  Study  in  Denver  for  Slow-Learning 
Children,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  30:104- 
11,  October,  1929. 

The  curriculum  for  the  slow-learning  pupils 
of  the  Denver  schools  is  being  adjusted  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  methods  and  procedures,  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  attainment.  Both  qualitative  and  quan¬ 
titative  adjustments  are  being  made  in  subject- 
matter  in  which  new  material  is  taught,  not 
through  abstract  ideas  but  through  concrete  ma¬ 
terials.  Standards  of  attainment  are  being  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  the  mental  ability  of  the  child. 
Teachers  and  administrators  who  are  looking  for 
detailed  methods  of  procedure  to  follow  with 
slow-learning  children  will  find  little  assistance 
in  this  article,  since  it  is  largely  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  a  plan  that  will  be  followed.  The 
author  of  the  article  promises,  however,  that  a 
monograph  on  the  subject  will  be  in  print  by 
February,  1930. 

Miller,  Paul  S.  “High-School  Administrative 
Procedure,”  American  School  Board  Journal, 
Vol.  79,  No.  3,  pp.  48,  116,  118,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929. 

In  this  article  are  given  the  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken  in  the  organization  of  school.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  formulation  of  a  program 
of  studies.  This  should  be  determined  at  the 
close  of  the  year  preceding.  In  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  program  of  studies  consideration 
must  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  factors,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  discussed  in  the  article. 

The  second  step  is  the  pupils’  registration 
card,  daily  class  schedule  and  their  use.  Forms 
are  distributed  to  the  pupils  to  fill  out  after 
the  teachers  check  the  pupils’  choice  of  subjects. 
These  schedule  cards  give  the  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  each  subject.  The  next  step  is 
the  assigning  of  teachers  with  the  pupils’  reg¬ 
istration  cards  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  to  be  organized  in  each  sub¬ 
ject.  The  last  major  step  is  the  teachers’ 
work  in  making  the  pupils’  class  schedules.  The 
writer  suggests  that  if  the  teaching  force  is 


sufficiently  large,  committees  be  appointed  for 
each  aspect  of  the  schedule. 

This  suggested  procedure  is  followed  in  sub¬ 
stance  by  a  large  number  of  principals  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  reduces  appreciably  the  delay  and  con¬ 
fusion  often  incident  to  the  opening  of  school. 

Good,  Carter  V.  “.4n  Analysis  of  Studies  in 
Educational  Theory,”  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Superuision,  15:519-48,  October,  1929. 
Dr.  Good  presents  an  extensive  bibliography 
of  studies  in  educational  theory  made  up  of  ref¬ 
erences  to  417  books,  monographs,  theses,  year¬ 
books,  bulletins,  or  other  reports  of  committees 
made  during  the  past  ten  years.  A  topical  index 
classifies  the  references  under  nine  heads  as  fol¬ 
lows  “(1)  character  education,  moral  education, 
and  citizenship  training;  (2)  curriculum  and  cur¬ 
riculum  construction;  (3)  history  of  education; 

(4)  methods  of  teaching,  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  project  method,  study,  and  supervised  study; 

(5)  objectives  and  aims;  (6)  psychology;  (7) 
sociology,  heredity  and  environment,  and  society 
and  the  individual;  (8)  theory,  philosophy  and 
ethics;  and  (9)  miscellaneous.” 

Estabrooks,  G.  H.  “Experimental  Studies  in 
Suggestion,”  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology, 
36:120-39,  March,  1929. 

The  five  experimental  tests  described  in  this 
study  were  completed  at  Oxford,  England,  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  1922-23,  in  an  attempt  to 
determine,  if  possible,  an  easy  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  suggestibility. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tests  supposedly 
devised  to  measure  suggestibility,  do  not  really 
measure  that  quality.  Three  of  the  tests  made 
use  of  electrical  stimuli  of  various  sorts,  one  in¬ 
volved  weight  discrimination,  and  a  fifth  test 
called  for  responses  to  suggestible  questions  about 
a  display  that  had  been  exhibited  for  a  few 
minutes.  Intercorrelation  between  the  various 
tests  is  negligible,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that 
suggestion  must  work  differently  in  each  particu¬ 
lar  case.  Furthermore,  emotional  conditions  of 
the  subjects  play  an  important  role  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  suggestibility. 

“British  Films  in  Education,”  School  and  Society, 
30:562-63,  October  26,  1929. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  utilize  motion  pic¬ 
tures  for  educational  purposes  is  reported  in  this 
short  article.  The  Manchester  Hippodrome  has 
started  a  series  of  matinee  film  shows  for  young 
people  and  students.  Sir  James  Marchant,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  has  declared 
his  ambition  to  see  the  educational  work  of  films 
so  extended  that  the  motion  picture  may  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  people’s  university.  The 
British  Instructional  Films  Company  also  plans 
to  experiment  with  talking  motion  pictures.  This 
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development  in  England  parallels  developments 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Mr.  William  Fojc,  of  Fojc  Films,  Incorporated, 
plans  to  devote  one-fourth  of  his  personal  for¬ 
tune  to  the  development  of  educational  motion 
pictures. 

These  attempts  to  utilize  motion  pictures  in 
education  will  be  carefully  watched  by  those  who 
are  working  in  this  field.  Many  claims  have 
been  made  for  the  educational  value  of  motion 
pictures  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  year  that 
these  claims  have  been  substantiated  by  experi¬ 
mental  evidence. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Smith,  Leon  O.  One  Hundred  Fifty  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Omaha 
Public  Schools,  1929.  16  pp. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  on  the  Constitution,  its  making, 
adoption,  and  provisions.  It  will  be  useful  both 
for  history  and  civics,  although  it  is  somewhat 
too  detailed  for  practical  use  in  modern  schools. 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges.  Eighth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D. 
C.:  National  Education  Association,  1929. 
150  pp. 

This  yearbook  is  chiefly  given  over  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  association  meeting. 
The  discussions  center  around  the  topic:  the 
teachers’  college  in  1950 — its  faculty,  curricu¬ 
lum,  research  activities,  administration  of  ath¬ 
letics,  selection  of  students,  budgeting  problems, 
and  so  on.  The  opinions  of  the  fourteen 
speakers  who  discussed  phases  of  this  problem 
are,  in  general,  optimistic  and  forward-looking,' 
although  few  of  the  speakers  were  willing  to 
make  definite  predictions  for  1950. 

University  of  Kentucky.  Proceedings  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Educational  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Kentucky: 
University  of  Kentucky,  1929.  64  pp.  (Bul¬ 

letin  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  Vol.  I, 
No.  3) 

The  Fifth  Annual  Educational  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  took  curriculum¬ 
making  as  its  theme.  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters 
spoke  on  “Who  Should  Make  the  Curriculum?” 
and  on  the  use  of  activity  analysis  in  curriculum¬ 
making.  Superintendent  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  of 
Denver,  spoke  on  the  changing  conceptions  of 
curriculum-making  and  on  curriculum  practice 
in  Denver.  Other  speakers  considered  the 
elementary-school,  the  high-school,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculums.  Opinion  seems  to  be  shifting 
to  the  view  that  the  curriculum  should  satisfy 
the  problems  and  needs  of  actual  life. 


Hosic,  James  F.  The  Cooperative  Group  Plan. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1929.  23  pp. 

No  clear-cut  set  of  principles  has  been  worked 
out  relative  to  the  amount  of  specialization  in 
teaching  that  should  be  utilized  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  There  are  three  different  possi¬ 
bilities:  first,  there  is  the  single  teacher  who 
has  a  single  group  of  children  in  a  particular 
grade  all  day;  second,  there  is  the  single  teacher, 
responsible  for  a  group  of  children,  but  assisted 
by  specialists  in  music,  health,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects;  and  third,  there  is  a  group  of  specialists 
in  charge  of  several  groups  of  children,  with 
each  of  the  specialists  bearing  responsibility  for 
certain  areas  of  learning. 

A  variant  of  the  third  plan  is  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Hosic.  Isolated  learning  will  be  guarded 
against  by  having  each  of  the  specialists  plan 
and  carry  on  her  work  co-operatively  as  a 
member  of  a  group  of  teachers  who  have  the 
same  pupils  in  charge.  Each  teacher  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
program.  She  will  plan  her  specialty  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  teachers,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  school  program  as  a  whole.  Thus 
the  curriculum  will  be  integrated  but  not  more 
than  six  types  of  activities  are  to  be  recognized. 
Cities  are  cited  where  the  experiment  is  being 
tried.  The  plan  merits  careful  consideration. 

Edgar  Dale 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Chamberlain,  Leo 
Martin.  An  Analysis  of  the  Attitudes  of 
American  Educators  and  Others  toward  a 
Program  of  Education  for  World  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Understanding.  Bloomington,  Indi¬ 
ana:  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research,  Indi¬ 
ana  University.  1929.  109  pp.  (Bulletin 

of  the  School  of  Education,  Vol.  5,  No.  4) 
Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Crayton,  Sherman 
Gideon.  Tentative  Program  for  Teaching 
World  Friendship  and  Understanding  in 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  and  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  for  Children  Who  Range  from 
Six  to  Fourteen  Years  of  .Ige.  Bloomington, 
Indiana:  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 
Indiana  University.  1929.  54  pp.  (Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Vol.  5,  No.  5) 

The  purpose  of  the  first  of  these  bulletins 
was  to  gather  material  that  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  at  the  1929  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations,  at 
Geneva,  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  teaching  international  good 
will. 

.\n  extensive  questionnaire  was  sent  to  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  educators  asking  for  ex¬ 
pressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  certain 
theses  regarding  this  problem.  The  first  group 
of  theses  expresses  opinions  as  to  the  need  of 
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education  for  world  peace  and  the  use  of  the  report  no  professional  training,  and  only  one- 

schools  for  such  a  purpose.  The  second  group  fourteenth  of  the  village  principals  report  no 

pertains  to  the  training  of  teachers  to  per-  professional  training.  Those  who  are  interested 

form  the  duties  that  would  be  required  of  them  in  the  status  of  the  high-school  principal  will 

under  the  new  program,  and  the  third  pertains  find  this  pamphlet  enlightening, 
to  methods  of  and  devices  for  actual  use  in  the  Edgar  Dale 

classroom  in  creating  world  friendship  and 

understanding.  The  replies  have  been  prepared  National  Conference  of  Supervisors  and  Di- 

into  tables,  and  the  comments  reprinted.  The  rectors  of  Instruction.  Scientific  Method 
response  in  general  was  favorable,  but  only  a  in  Supervision.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 

study  of  the  tables  will  reveal  the  full  slgnifi-  Columbia  University,  1929.  zii  -j-  307  pp. 

cance  of  the  replies.  The  second  Yearbook  of  the  National  Co.i- 

The  second  pamphlet  which  suggests  a  tenta-  ference  clearly  indicates  the  growing  trend  to- 

tive  program  for  the  teaching  of  world  friend-  ward  the  development  of  conscious  techniques 

ship  and  understanding  is  based  upon  the  con-  in  supervision.  A  field  which  has  long  been 

elusions  reached  in  the  first  study.  The  pro-  governed  by  “hunch”  and  individual  opinion, 

cedures  both  for  use  in  teacher-training  insti-  where  failures  have  nearly  kept  pace  with  suc- 

tutions  and  in  the  public  schools  are  outlined  cesses  is  certainly  giving  way  to  concerted  efforts 

by  subjects.  Projects  intended  to  increase  inter-  to  secure  factual  evidence  relative  to  classroom 

national  understanding  are  given  for  literature,  teaching,  to  develop  techniques  which  may  have 

art,  music,  domestic  science,  civics,  economics,  wide  application,  and  to  set  up  standards  for 

physical  education,  and  even  arithmetic.  A  new  evaluating  supervisory  activities, 

emphasis  on  internationalism  is  secured  by  the  The  volume  is  a  compilation  of  supervisory 
use  of  such  projects.  procedures  developed  by  staff  members  of  city 

Daisy  Grenzow  schools  and  of  departments  of  education.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  composite  authorship,  it  has  a 
CoxE,  W.  W.  Study  of  the  Elementary  School  unity  of  purpose  in  presenting  objective  tech- 

Principal  in  New  York  State.  Albany,  New  niques  of  supervision  which  makes  the  book  sur- 

York:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  prisingly  coherent.  As  would  be  expected  in  the 

Press,  1929.  18  pp.  (University  of  the  State  initial  stages  of  development,  the  evaluations  of 

of  New  York  Bulletin,  No.  926)  methods  suggested  are  not  sufficiently  critical. 

CoxE,  W.  W.  Study  of  the  Secondary  School  The  reader  must  judge  the  techniques  for  him- 

Principal  in  New  York  State.  Albany,  New  ^e  will  find  in  the  first  and  second 

York:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  yearbooks  combined  a  broader  picture  of  the 

Press,  1929.  23  pp.  (University  of  the  State  tendencies  in  supervision  and  a  more  varied  se- 
of  New  York  Bulletin,  No.  927)  suggested  procedures  than  can  be  found 

These  two  pamphlets  deal  with  the  status  of  *“  ^"7  uther  single  publication, 
the  elementary-school  and  secondary-school  prin-  Tyler 

cipal  in  New  York  State.  We  find,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  four-fifths  of  the  elementary-school  Gesell,  Arnold,  and  Thompson,  Helen.  Learn- 
principals  are  high-school  graduates;  that  three-  Growth  in  Identical  Infant  Twins. 

fifths  attended  normal  school;  and  that  two-  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Clark  University 

fifths  of  the  principals  in  first-class  cities  are  Press,  July,  1929.  124  pp.  (Genetic  Psychol- 

college  graduates.  About  one-eighth  of  the  °Sy  Monographs,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1) 

principals  in  cities  of  the  first  class  have  Mas-  The  study  outlines  an  experimental  method 

ter’s  degrees,  but  very  few  in  the  smaller  com-  designated  as  the  method  of  co-twin  control, 

munities  have  this  degree.  Somewhat  more  which  was  used  to  analyze  the  influence  of  train- 

than  half  of  the  principals  have  had  summer  '"S  ‘u  relation  to  maturity.  A  pair  of  infant 

or  extension  work.  twin  girls  was  systematically  studied  from  one 

If  these  results  are  typical,  clearly  the  ele-  month  to  eighteen  months  of  age,  to  note  their 

mentary-school  principal  is  poorly  equipped  to  developmental  correspondence  and  acquired  di¬ 
do  professional  work.  Teacher-training  institu-  vergence.  A  large  number  of  skillfully  devised 

tions  bear  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  experiments  were  conducted,  the  results  of  which 

diagnosing  the  causes  and  formulating  remedies.  seem  to  indicate  that  learning  is  profoundly 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  high-school  influenced  by  maturity  as  a  factor.  When  a 

principals  in  cities  and  villages  are  college  grad-  child  has  reached  a  stage  of  maturation  for  a 

uates.  One-third  of  them  have  Master’s  de-  certain  type  of  activity,  such  as  climbing  a  stair- 

grees.  One-half  of  the  city-school  principals  way,  the  response  is  learned  very  quickly,  where- 

have  had  summer  or  extension  work,  while  two-  as  attempts  to  develop  this  behavior  pattern  ear- 

thirds  of  the  village  high-school  principals  have  Her  through  training  is  difficult  and  slow.  The 

had  this  work.  One-fifth  of  the  city  principals  findings  of  the  study  would  indicate  that  educa- 
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tion  can  be  greatly  simplified  and  facilitated  by 
talcing  due  cognizance  of  the  maturity  factor  in 
child  development. 

Reuben  H.  Eliassen 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Payson,  Verna  M.,  and  Halev,  Alice  H. 
Adult  Education  in  Homemaking.  New  York: 
Century  Company,  1929.  xvii  +  251  pp. 

In  short,  direct  chapters  the  authors  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  field  of  adult  education  in  homemaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  classes,  the  training  of  teachers 
and  methods  of  teaching.  The  evening-school 
situation  is  well  covered.  Facts  are  given  and 
many  suggestions  for  improving  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram  are  made.  Teachers,  student  teachers,  su¬ 
pervisors,  and  directors  of  evening  classes  will 
profit  by  study  of  this  book.  It  answers  many 
questions  which  are  continually  asked  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  developing  home-economics 
evening  classes.  The  appendix  gives  typical 
examples  of  courses  for  training  teachers,  of 
short  unit  courses,  certificates,  lesson  plans,  and 
promotion  of  the  adult  program. 

Enid  W.  Lunn 

McKown,  Harry  C.  School  Clubs.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1929.  xviii  +  498  pp. 

At  a  time  when  the  school  club  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  phases 
of  educational  work,  this  book  comes  as  a  real 
contribution.  From  almost  unbounded  sources, 
such  as  conferences  with  all  types  of  school 
people,  analyses  of  school  productions  and  other 
educational  literature,  and  direct  study  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  active  clubs,  material  for  all  phases  of 
club  activities  has  been  compiled,  evaluated,  and 
organized  into  accessible  form.  The  first  three 
chapters  and  the  last  deal  with  general  problems 
of  club  organization  and  management.  Each  of 
the  other  chapters  deals  with  a  specific  type  of 
club,  and  contains  a  list  of  clubs  falling  under 
that  type.  For  each  club  is  given  a  list  of  suit¬ 
able  names,  a  list  of  activities  and  program  ma¬ 
terials,  and  specific  references  for  further  read¬ 
ing.  An  interesting  feature,  found  in  the  appen¬ 
dix,  is  a  list  of  390  difiierent  kinds  of  clubs 
functioning  in  schools  the  United  States. 

W.  K.  Wilson 

Jones,  Thomas  Jesse.  Essentials  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1929.  xxvii  + 
267  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  ascertain, 
through  a  synthesis  of  available  data,  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  civilization.  The  writer  contends  that 
civilization  is  much  too  complex  for  analysis. 
He  therefore  turns  to  primitive  societies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  native  tribes  of  Africa  for  his  mate¬ 


rials.  After  wide  “observations  and  experi¬ 
ences”  he  discovers  four  essentials:  physical  wel¬ 
fare;  power  of  integration  with  the  environ¬ 
ment;  proper  regard  for  the  home  and  the 
household;  and  re-creation  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit. 

An  examination  is  then  made  of  the  various 
organizations  of  society  in  their  relationship  to 
the  “essentials.”  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each 
of  the  following:  government,  economics,  edu¬ 
cation,  philanthropy,  and  art.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  “consciousness  of  community, 
consciousness  of  man,  and  consciousness  of  God 
will  be  expressed  in  the  leavening  of  organiza¬ 
tional  activities  by  a  determination  to  help  real¬ 
ize  the  four  community  essentials.”  Much  ex¬ 
cellent  material  is  quoted,  but  frequently  only 
partial  bibliographic  references  are  given.  The 
critical  reader  will  also  be  annoyed  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  and  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Jones  solves  the  problems  of  the  ages. 

H.  B.  Alberty 

Rugg,  Harold.  An  Introduction  to  American 
Civilization.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company, 
.1929.  xiii  + 610  pp. 

The  publishing  of  this  book  climaxes  a  nine- 
year  project  in  curriculum  making  which  is  as 
yet  unparalleled.  The  studies  that  were  made  in 
relation  to  this  carefully  worked  out  curriculum 
dealt  with  the  content  of  the  course,  grade 
placement,  objective  studies  in  map  location, 
children’s  understanding  of  social  concepts,  and 
other  general  studies.  This  course  has  passed 
through  three  experimental  editions,  the  first  one 
beginning  in  1921  and  the  third  one  ending  in 
1929.  The  co-operation  of  hundreds  of  schools 
located  in  more  than  forty  states  was  secured. 
The  reviewer’s  enjoyable  experience  in  using 
Dr.  Rugg’s  earlier  social-science  pamphlets  leads 
him  to  believe  that  this  last  edition  will  prove 
effective  in  the  grades  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Edgar  Dale 

Meyer,  Henry  H.  Child  Nature  and  Nurture 
According  to  Nicolaus  Ludwig  Zinzendorf. 
New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1928.  22  pp. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  given  us  a  detailed  study  of 
the  work  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf  during  the 
thirty  years  which  he  devoted  to  the  Moravian 
Church.  This  work  should  prove  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strikingly  modern  aspects  of  the 
theory  and  practice  in  religious  education  which 
Zinzendorf  developed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  pedagogical  movement.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  children  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  love  of  them  which  caused  him  to  spend  much 
time  in  their  companionship.  Reiterating  from 
time  to  time  the  orthodoxy  of  his  belief  in 
original  sin  and  natural  depravity,  he  proceeded 
to  build  up  theories  and  practices  of  education 
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which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  pro¬ 
fessed  beliefs. 

The  principles  of  free  development  of  the 
individual  and  happiness  as  a  natural  condition 
for  children  were  recognized.  In  spite  of  an 
evangelical  zeal  Zinzendorf  believed  that  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture  through  childhood  would  make  any 
definite  experience  of  conversion  unnecessary. 
The  establishment  and  supervision  of  institutions 
for  the  training  of  children  were  not  evidence 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  such  training  but  rather 
a  conformity  to  actual  conditions.  A  strong 
belief,  however,  in  parental  instruction  in  the 
home  led  him  to  establish  classes  for  parents. 
As  his  efforts  in  the  educational  field  seem  to 
have  borne  good  fruit,  Zinzendorf’s  methods 
should  be  worth  studying  even  by  those  who 
have  no  interest  in  his  religious  ideas. 

Elizabeth  Hasw'ell 

Alexander,  Uhlman  S.  Special  Legislation  Af¬ 
fecting  Public  Schools.  New  York;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1929.  vi  -|- 
141  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  353) 

This  book  contains  a  well-written  study  of 
special  legislation  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Special  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  public  schools  in  the  remainder 
of  the  states  is  discussed  collectively.  The  origin, 
the  advantages,  and  evils  of  such  legislation  is 
given  in  detail.  To  this  the  author  has  added 
certain  recommendations,  suggestions,  and  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem  of  special  legislation  as  it 
affects  public  schools  throughout  our  country. 
The  thirty-eight  states  that  have  incorporated 
constitutional  restriction  with  reference  to  special 
educational  legislation  have  given  much  relief  to 
their  public-school  systems. 

The  recommendations  concerning  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  administrative  and  judicial  powers  to 
state  and  local  executive  ofiicials  may  be  criti¬ 
cized  by  those  who  believe  in  localism  in  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  also  significant  that  in  some  states 
judicial  powers  are  not  given  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

D.  II.  Sutton 

Roemer,  Joseph,  and  Allen,  Charles  Forrest. 
Readings  in  Extra-curricular  Activities.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia:  Johnson  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  xvi  -f-  844  pp. 

A  fine  compilation  of  readings  in  all  phases  of 
extra-curricular  activities  is  presented  here.  These 
leadings,  127  in  number,  are  gathered  from  such 
sources  as  magazines,  journals,  and  other  period¬ 
icals,  thereby  rendering  available  a  large  amount 
of  material  that  is  ordinarily  somewhat  inaccess¬ 
ible  at  just  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

Careful  selection  and  evaluation  have  brought 
together  not  only  a  wide  range  of  topics  but 


presumably  the  best  that  has  been  written  on 
these  topics.  A  separately  bound  Syllabus,  paral¬ 
lel  in  arrangement  and  content,  enables  either 
the  student  or  teacher  to  know  what  items  to 
stress  in  directing  extra-curricular  activities. 

W.  K.  Wilson 

Moore,  Clyde  B.  Citizenship  through  Educa¬ 
tion.  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 

1929.  XV  -|-  320  pp.  (American  Education 

Series) 

This  is  a  book  for  teachers,  intended  to  out¬ 
line  the  best  reasons  for  the  teaching  of  civics, 
the  most  vital  needs  of  the  learners,  the  mate¬ 
rials  with  which  the  teacher  may  work,  including 
materials  derived  from  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  various  methods  of  and  projects  for 
classroom  work,  and  ways  and  means  of  securing 
“civic  participation”  in  the  school  community. 

Large  “doses”  of  this  book  at  any  one  time 
might  produce  an  impression  of  heaviness,  but 
as  a  manual  on  the  teacher’s  desk  it  would  be  a 
splendid  source  of  practical  ideas  as  well  as  of 
general  inspiration.  The  “selected  references” 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provide  additional 
readings  for  the  teacher. 

Daisy  Grenzow 

Williams,  J.  Harold.  Elementary  Statistics. 

Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  Company,  1929.  xvi  + 

220  pp. 

A  dilemma  is  commonly  encountered  in  offer¬ 
ing  an  elementary  course  in  statistics.  Shall  the 
students  be  taught  to  compute  statistical  mea¬ 
sures,  to  interpret  the  statistical  material  com¬ 
monly  appearing  in  publications,  or  both?  Shall 
the  course  be  offered  only  to  those  students  who 
have  had  calculus  or  should  students  without  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematical  training  be  admitted?  No 
answers  to  these  questions  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  all  instructors  or  textbook  writers. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  who  are  interested  in  a  course  in  ele¬ 
mentary  statistics  have  not  had  higher  mathe¬ 
matical  training.  For  such  students  the  text 
prepared  by  Dr.  Williams  is  useful.  It  treats  of 
the  serial  arrangement  of  numbers,  intervals, 
arithmetic  mean,  mid-score,  median,  mode,  aver¬ 
age  deviation,  standard  deviation,  quartile  devia¬ 
tion,  linear  correlations,  and  graphic  methods. 

The  book  is  primarily  a  manual  for  teaching 
students  to  compute  simple  statistical  measures. 
To  this  end  the  illustrative  examples  and  practice 
problems  are  clear  and  numerous.  Hence  facility 
in  computation  should  result.  It  will  prove  easy 
reading  for  the  beginning  student  since  no  proofs 
nor  logical  explanations  are  given  for  the  more 
complex  formulas  for  calculating  the  standard 
deviation  and  the  correlation  coefficient. 

For  courses  attempting  to  teach  students  to 
make  reasonable  interpretations  of  the  statistical 
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material  appearing  in  current  publications,  the 
present  text  will  not  be  suitable  since  it  includes 
no  exercises  demanding  interpretation  of  typical 
statistical  data,  nor  does  it  explain  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  concepts  as  the  sampling  error  and 
the  normal  curve. 

The  text  is  simple  in  style,  contains  a  wealth 
of  illustrative  and  practice  material  and  is  so 
organized  as  to  lead  the  student  step  by  step 
through  simple  computations. 

R.  W.  Tvler 

Tanner,  Jessie  Rand.  A  Game  Program  in 
Physical  Education.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1929.  vi  -|-  257  pp. 

From  the  very  first  page  of  this  book,  the  au¬ 
thor  tells  the  director  of  physical  education  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do  for  every  grade  of  the 
school  through  the  junior  high  school.  The 
book  is,  therefore,  a  most  practical  one. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
“Plans  and  Objectives”  for  the  various  grades. 
Lists  of  outdoor  and  indoor  activities  are  given, 
with  the  objectives  to  be  obtained  for  each  list. 
The  second  section  contains  lists  of  specific 
games — singing  games,  folk  games,  and  games 
requiring  little  organization.  The  third  section 
consists  of  three  chapters  on  individual  athletics, 
stunts,  and  athletic  games  and  sports.  The  book 
would  be  useful  in  directing  games  and  athletics 
in  any  grade  or  in  a  rural  school. 

Daisy  Grenzow 


New  Tests 

R.  W.  Tyler 

The  wide  use  of  achievement-test 
batteries  in  the  elementary  school  has 
led  to  the  construction  and  publication 
of  a  general  survey  test  for  secondary 
schools  entitled  Sones-Harry  High- 
School  Achievement  Test,  by  W.  W. 
D.  Sones,  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  David  P.  Harry,  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  published  by 
the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 
New  York.  Test  items  are  included 
from  the  four  major  subjects:  language 
and  literature,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  and  social  studies.  The  items 
were  selected  by  the  authors,  criticised, 
improved,  and  approved  by  the  subject- 
matter  specialists  of  the  University  of 


Pittsburgh  and  given  to  six  hundred 
fifty  pupils  in  an  academic  contest  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  test  was  then  revised, 
criticised  by  one  hundred  practice 
teachers  and  again  revised. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  the  test 
and  its  parts  were  found  to  be  highly 
reliable  when  administered  to  seven 
hundred  fifty  students  in  a  suburban 
high  school.  The  coefficients  on  each 
of  the  four  parts  are  at  least  .86  for 
ranges  of  one-half  grade  in  both  Grades 
XI  and  XII.  The  validity  of  the  test 
may  be  criticised  from  some  quarters, 
however,  since  it  represents  primarily 
the  opinions  of  teachers  and  subject- 
matter  experts  from  one  school.  How 
well  the  test  covers  the  curriculum  of 
American  high  schools  generally  is  not 
shown  and  will  need  to  be  determined. 
If  valid  for  a  given  school,  its  reliabil¬ 
ity  should  make  it  an  excellent  survey 
test.  In  addition,  it  may  prove  useful 
for  grading  purposes,  for  prognosis, 
and  for  college  entrance. 

A  new  handwriting  scale  is  now 
available  based  largely  upon  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  letter  formation  and  slant  set¬ 
up  in  the  Palmer  method  of  handwrit¬ 
ing.  The  test  is  the  American  Hand¬ 
writing  Scale,  by  Paul  V.  West,  of 
New  York  University,  published  by  the 
A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa. 

The  scale  provides  a  means  for  rat¬ 
ing  both  the  speed  and  quality  of  a 
specimen  of  a  pupil’s  writing.  The 
vocabulary  includes  only  those  words 
which  are  commonly  used  in  textbooks 
for  reading  and  spelling  for  the  given 
grade,  which  is  made  possible  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  separate  selection  for  each  of  the 
grades  from  II  to  VIII,  inclusive. 
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The  rate  norms  seem  quite  ade¬ 
quately  established  on  more  than  six 
thousand  cases.  Quality  ratings  were 
obtained  by  getting  judges  to  rank 
samples.  It  was  then  assumed  that 
these  samples  were  normally  distrib¬ 
uted,  with  reference  to  the  median 
ratings  of  the  judges,  hence  a  scale 
value  was  derived  in  terms  of  the 
standard  deviation  of  the  distribution. 

The  chief  values  of  the  scale  lie  in 
its  superior  adaptability  to  the  lower 
grades,  and  its  small  units  of  quality 
permitting  a  more  accurate  ranking  in 
a  given  grade.  The  chiti  'sadvan- 
tages  are  the  impossibility  of  comparuig 
a  quality  ranking  of  one  grade  with 
that  of  another  on  any  absolute  scale, 
and  the  fact  that  the  scale  is  based  upon 
a  single  method  of  handwriting. 

If  there  is  one  function  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  upon  which  there  is 
practically  unanimous  agreement  it  is 
the  development  of  healthful  children. 
This  well-nigh  universal  acceptance  of 
the  importance  of  health  should  make 
it  an  ideal  field  for  the  construction  of 
tests  to  determine  the  health  attain¬ 
ments  of  elementary-school  children. 
Hence,  the  reviewer  examined  with 
anticipation  the  new  Health  Education 
Tests  described  in  a  monograph  by 
Raymond  Franzen,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  School  Health  Study,  American 
Child  Health  Association.^ 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  discover 
that  this  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  Child  Health  Study  dealt 
only  with  tests  of  health  knowledge 
and  information.  The  usual  methods 
for  selecting  items  for  information  tests 

^  Published  by  the  Association,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 


were  used,  namely,  the  analysis  of  text¬ 
books,  courses  of  study,  and  other 
tests,  and  consultations  with  specialists 
in  fields  related  to  health.  Through 
appropriate  statistical  refinement  the 
tests  were  made  sufficiently  reliable* 
for  the  measurement  of  groups  of  pu¬ 
pils  although  not  reliable  enough  to  be  1 
used  as  a  sole  measure  of  individual 
pupils.  The  five  tests  thus  developed 
were  True-False,  Matching,  Story, 
Five  Rules,  Time.  From  the  results 
reported  these  should  prove  useful  tests 
for  health  knowledge  and  information. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph 
is  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
results  obtained  from  the  application  of 
the  tests  to  several  thousand  children 
in  seventy  widely  scattered  cities  of 
this  country.  The  most  useful  factor 
for  predicting  the  health-test  scores 
proves  to  be  the  scores  on  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test.  The  country  from  which 
the  parents  came  also  has  a  distinct  re¬ 
lation  to  the  health-test  scores.  The 
economic  rating  of  the  parents,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  home,  the  school 
grade  and  the  child’s  age  are  of  little 
additional  value  in  predicting  the 
health-test  scores  if  the  intelligence-test 
score  is  known.  These  findings  are 
quite  similar  to  the  results  obtained  by 
others  in  using  different  types  of  infor¬ 
mation  tests. 

The  reviewer  is  awaiting  the  forth¬ 
coming  reports  of  the  Child  Health 
Study  with  the  hope  that  distinctly  new 
and  useful  tests  in  the  field  of  health 
habits  and  health  attitudes  will  be  re¬ 
ported.  Such  tests  are  greatly  needed 
in  elementary  schools. 

■  A  coefficient  of  .87  is  reported  for  all  five 
tests  when  rating  on  the  McCall  Multi-Mental 
Scale  is  partialled  out. 


